CHAPTER  XVI
THE PLANTING OF BRITISH
ADMINISTRATION
IN 1826, when the British assumed the task of ruling Arakan and
Tenasserim, conditions were unsettled, and remained so for
some years. In Arakan it was not until a widespread revolt was
put down in 1836 that the country began really to settle down.
There was less trouble in Tenasserim, though insurgents
seized Tavoy and Mergui in 1830. At first the two provinces
were separately administered under the direct supervision of
the Governor-General of India; but Arakan was soon trans-
ferred to the Government of Bengal and its Superintendent
subordinated to the Commissioner of Chittagong. The Indian
system of administration was introduced there by officials with
almost exclusively Indian experience. Tenasserim remained
under the Governor-General until 1834, when its judicial and
revenue branches were placed under Bengal. Up to 1843, how-
ever, the officers in charge of its administration came from
neighbouring Penang and had had no previous experience of
India. For quite a considerable time also the question of its
retrocession to Burma was in the air. Hence there was little
interference from India, and Burmese methods and practices
tended to prevail.
The first civil Commissioner, A. D. Maingy, was instructed
to govern according to local laws and customs, but to introduce,
wherever possible, the principles of liberalism. These had been
demonstrated by a new generation of East India Company's
servants, the most notable of whom were Sir Stamford Raffles,
Sir Thomas Munro and Mountstuart Elphinstone, and were
soon to find their finest expression in the work of Lord William
Cavendish-Bentinck as Governor-General of India (1828-35).
Economic freedom, equality before the law, and the general
welfare of the governed were their guiding principles.
Maingy, however, soon discovered that where there was a
clash between liberalism and Burmese custom, the latter tended
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